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Farm Security Administratior hoto by Vachon 


COMPLETELY PLANNED TOWN: Greenbelt, Md.., is x new community, seven 


miles from Washington, D. C., built by the government for families whose incomes range from 
$1,000 to $2,000 per year. Every “building in the town fits into the main plan for the community. 


Community Beauty 


OMD HOUSING requires more than 

building good houses. The houses should 
be built and spaced so that they fit into a com- 
munity plan—with wide streets, parking areas, 
playgrounds, stores, theatres — everything in 
keeping with the plan. There is no sense, from a 
community standpoint, in building a good house 
if it is surrounded by slums, billboards and 
junky-looking stores, filling stations and hot-dog 
stands. Our cities and communities have too 
much ugliness in them. Citizens of today and of 
the future will demand more real, lasting beauty 
in their communities. [The picture on the left 
and the one directly below show two notable 
examples of community planning. The pictures 
tell only a small part of the story, because the 
arrangement of houses and streets is but one 
feature of a model community. J Read the 
captions under each picture, and the article 
"Let's Build Homes’ on the opposite page. 


THE CHOCOLATE TOWN! Hershey, Penna., is a fine example of a planned community built by a private company—the Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation. The above picture shows one of the wide streets of new homes for workers in the chocolate factory. All homes are built off 
the main highway. The Hershey community includes beautiful parks, a community center and theatre, movie house, museums, outdoor swimming pools 
and golf courses (one exclusively for boys and girls!). All this is the fulfillment of Mr. Hershey's dream of a model community for his employees. 


HOUSE OF GLASS! Not all glass, but a great deal of it. CONCENTRIC CIRCLES! These are modern apartment houses in 
Many modern houses are making use of translucent glass blocks, the German city of Leipzig. This arrangement provides for a maximum amount 
combining them with ordinary windows. This house is in Tyler, Texas. of light and air. The apartments were built for families of very low income. 
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LETS BUILD HOMES 
They Should Be Built As Part of A Community Plan 


housing ,there is in the United 
~ States. We saw what harmful 
results bad housing brings to the 
people who live there and to the 
community as a whole. 

This week let’s discuss good hous- 
ing and community planning. 

Let’s visit a city—any city, small 
or large. We will call the city Cen- 
tralia. In this city we will visit the 
homes of four families—the Bryants, 
the Ingrams, the Kohlbergers, and 
the Snyders 


| AST week we saw how much bad 


The Bryant Home 

The Bryant family live in the 
Northshire Hills district. This is Cen- 
tralia’s finest residential district. Mr. 
Bryant is president of a big tool and 
die company, and receives a salary 
of $30,000 a year. He and Mrs. Bry- 
ant and their three children live in 
a house which they own. It has nine 
rooms, three bathrooms, and two ga- 
rages. There is a garden in the back, 
a tennis court along the side, shade 
trees, and a broad lawn in front. The 
Bryants are well-to-do, and their 
home is one of the finest in Centralia, 


and as good as you can find any- 


where. 


The Ingrams 

Now let’s go to see the Ingram 
house in the West End, a pleasant 
residential section of the town. Mr. 
Ingram is sports editor of the Cen- 
tralia Gazette. His salary is $3500 a 
year. He and Mrs. Ingram and their 
six-year-old son live in a house 
which they rent for $50 a month. 
Their house was built about 15 
years ago, and is fairly modern. It 
has six rooms with bathroom. There 
is a garage, reached from the alley; 
and a backyard and small, well-kept 
front lawn. The Ingrams have al- 


The above picture is an example of 
NEW HOUSES that make POOR 
HOUSING. The houses are jammed 
right up against one another, with no 
regard for privacy or yard space. 
Worst of all, much of the daylight is 
shut out. And it all looks monotonous. 


ways wanted to own their own home, 
but have not yet been able to save 
enough money to make a substantial 
first payment toward it. Married 
only seven years, they have had to 
spend considerable money on doc- 
tors and hospitals, because of an in- 
jury to their son’s hip. Some day 
they hope to own their home, built 
according to plans they have talked 
over many times. Houses in the West 
End district are much closer together 
than in the more fashionable North- 
shire Hills. A small yard, or a few 
feet of alley space, separates one 
house from another. It is a good com- 
munity, but not a planned one. It has 
some ugly spots, and the little busi- 
ness district is an eye-sore. 


The Kohlbergers 


The Kohlberger family live near 
the automobile factory where Mr. 
Kohlberger works. He is a semi- 
skilled worker and earned $1250 last 
year, a little less the year before. He 
and Mrs. Kohlberger and their three 
children live on the top floor of a 
two-family frame house. The house 
was buiit about 25 years ago. At that 
time there were only two other 
houses on the block, and there was 
lots of light and air. Since then the 
block has been all built up. There is 
very little room between the houses, 
and only a small patch of lawn in 
front of each one. The Kohlberger’s 
half of the house has four rooms and 
a bathroom. The walls haven’t been 
papered for five years, and no matter 
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how carefully Mrs. Kohlberger dusts, 
she can’t seem to make the rooms 
look clean. The outside of the house 
needs to be painted, and the roof 
ought to be repaired. The landlord 
keeps saying that he will make all 
these repairs as soon as he can, but 
the right time never seems to come. 
The Kohlbergers are just about able 
to make ends meet. They can’t af- 
ford many luxuries, and their house 
is not very comfortable. They are 
living in a blighted area, and if their 
landlord doesn’t do some necessary 
repairing soon, their house will be- 
come a slum dwelling. 


The Snyders 


Now let us visit the home of the 
Snyders. The Snyders live in a tene- 
ment on Doldrum street, not far from 
the downtown section of Centralia. 
Mr. Snyder used to be a semi-skilled 
worker in the same automobile plant 
where Mr. Kohlberger works. But 
five years ago, Mr. Snyder got sick. 
He was sick for nearly five months. 
He has never been strong enough to 
return to the kind of work he did in 
the plant. For two years he couldn’t 
find any work at all. Lately he has 
been able to get jobs here and there, 
but nothing steady. His total income 
during last year was $790. The Sny- 
ders pay $22 rent each month for 
three rooms. They share a bathroom 
with two other families. Their rooms 
face on a narrow court that doesn’t 
let in much sunlight or air. During 
the winter they use gas stoves for 
heat. Their desire to economize on 
gas keeps their house a little chilly. 
Most of the paint is worn off the 
walls, and in many places the plas- 
ter is cracked. Outside, the street is 
dirty and traffic heavy. The Snyders 
have none of the modern conveni- 
ences we found in the other homes. 
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SLUM CLEARANCE: in one of New York's 


worst slums, old tenements have been cleaned 
out and low-rent apartments built. In the 
center of the community stands the school. 


Still they are not the poorest family 
in Centralia. They haven’t yet had 
to go on home relief. 

We can find families like the Bry- 
ants, the Ingrams, the Kohlbergers 
and the Snyders in any American 
city. We will find them living in 
houses very much like the ones we’ve 
described. 

Why must the Snyders live crowd- 
ed in an old tenement in a slum dis- 
trict? 

If we ask Mr. Snyder, he will say 
that he can’t afford to pay more rent 
for a better house. 

But why can’t somebody build de- 
cent modern houses that the Sny- 
ders can afford to rent? 

Perhaps we can get the answer to 
this question by talking to Mr. Win- 
ters, owner of the tenement house 
in which the Snyders live. We tele- 
phone to Mr. Winters and he says he 
will be glad to see us. 

“Mr. Winters, we are trying to 
find out some facts about housing,” 
we say to him as he invites us to be 
seated in his office. “And we know 
you can help us to a better under- 
standing of the problem. We have 
just come from visiting the Snyders 
over on 26 Doldrum Street, and we 
saw how they lived. You own the 
building they live in?” 

“Yes I do,” Mr. Winters says. 

“We know that you have no de- 
sire, Mr. Winters, to see the Snyders 
or anybody else living under such 
bad conditions. But would you mind 
telling us why you can’t do some- 
thing about it? For instance, why 
don’t you tear the house down and 
build a new one?” 

“It wouldn’t help 


the situation 


NOTE: Junior Scholastic wishes to 
point out this article as an example of 
the way Junior Scholastic gives all sides 
of controversial questions. 
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“What do you mean—the right 
buyer?” 

“Somebody who offered enough 
money, so that the owners could 
make a good profit out of the deal. 
But nobody wants to pay the price 
for land in that run-down neighbor- 
hood. I would sell my house there in 
a minute if I could get the price I 
want for it.” 

“Well, the Snyders are doomed to 
live in the siums, I suppose. Do you 
happen to know the Snyders, Mr. 
Winters?” 

“No, I don’t knov’ any of the peo- 
ple who live in my houses. I have 
a real estate agent who collects the 
rent.” 

“We want to tell you, Mr. Winters, 
that the Snyders are good people, 
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SUBURBAN MODEL HOUSING: Air view of Greenbelt, Md., the model 
town near Washington, D.C., for families of $1,000 to $2,000 per year incomes. 


much if I built a new house and all 
the other owners let their old houses 
stand. There my new house would be 
standing, crowded by the old ones.” 

“How many different people own 
those Doldrum Street houses?” 

“About 160. And if you are going 
to suggest that all of us should get 
together and all decide to build new 
houses, you needn’t.”’ 

“Why not?” 

“Well, it happens in my own case 
that I have plenty of money and can 
afford to tear down the house I own 
and build a new one. But I know that 
Ed Jones, who owns the next two 
houses—Nos. 28 and 30 on that side 
of the street—can’t afford to put any 
money into it. And a lot of other 
owners are in the same situation. 
They can’t invest any more money 
in houses with building costs what 
they are today.” 

“Then why don’t the owners sell 
the land and the old houses to some- 
body who would be willing to build 
good houses there?”’ 

“Perhaps they would, if the right 
buyer came along.” 





and they should have a decent place 
to live.” 

“IT believe it, and I agree with 
you that everybody should have a 
decent place to live, decent food, and 
sufficient clothing. You can’t get me 
into an argument about THAT.” 

“Well, what if some big real estate 
company comes along and buys up 
all the houses in the Doldrum Street 
slum area? Let’s say they are will- 
ing to pay all of you owners prices 
that are acceptable to you. Then let’s 
suppose the real estate company 
tears all the old junk down, and 
builds good apartment houses. Noth- 
ing fancy, but well constructed, com- 
fortable apartments with good 
plumbing, heating, a bathroom for 
each family, and light and air.” 

“Just a minute before you go any 
further. Do you expect the Snyders 
to live there?”’ 

“Certainly. That’s the idea—a 
good home for the Snyders and peo- 
ple like them.” 

“Well, this big real estate company 
would have to charze at least $40 for 
each apartment, and you know the 
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Snyders couldn’t possibly afford to pay 
so much. The real estate company has 
to invest $20,000,000 to buy up all this 
property and put up modern apart- 
ments. They must charge enough rent 
to pay off the banks that lend them 
the money. And, in addition, the com- 
pany must make a profit. Real estate 
is a business, not a charity.” 

“Oh, well, thanks very much, Mr. 
Winters. We started out with such high 
hopes, but we see now that there’s no 
hope for the Snyders and people who 
earn as little as they do.” 

“I wouldn’t say there was NO hope,” 
Mr. Winters remarked, rather slyly. 

“What do you mean?” 

“If the city, the state, or the federal 
government bought up the Doldrum 
Street district, they could build new 
apartments and keep the rent down to 
what the Snyders can afford to pay.” 

“How can the government do this 
when the big real estate company 
could not?” 

“If the government builds good 
housing, it’s not going to be interested 
in making a profit out of building. The 
government gets its money in other 
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ways—mainly by taxes. The govern- 
ment can use some of this money to 
clean up slums and build good hous- 
ing for families of low incomes. I don’t 
approve of the government doing this, 
but they have the power to.” 

“Well, why doesn’t the government 
go ahead and do it?” 

“They are beginning to. There’s the 
Greenbelt community in Maryland; 
the Williamsburg Houses in New 
York; Techwood Homes in Atlanta; 
Lakeview Terrace in Cleveland; Park- 
lawn in Milwaukee; Liberty Square in 
Miami; Will Rogers Courts in Okla- 
homa City, and more than 40 others.” 

“That’s great!” 

“Not all of us think so,” says Mr. 
Winters. “The more money the gov- 
ernment spends on this sort of thing, 
the more heavily we are taxed. After 
all, we people who have money feel 
that we are entitled to it. We don’t want 
too much of it taken away in taxes. 
We get soaked for every housing proj- 
ect the government goes into.” 

“But,” Mr. Winters, “you admitted 
yourself that real estate is in such a 
muddle that private companies can’t 
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TWO KITCHENS: These two kitchens speak for themselves. The one above is 


in an old tenement. The one below is the last word in convenience and comfort. 
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build good houses in a planned com- 
munity and rent them at prices people 
like the Snyders can pay.” 

“Yes, I know. I admire you for your 
interest in unfortunate people. ,But, 
you see, I haven’t got this interest in 
the same way you have. I’ve lived 
through fifty years of hard work. 
Started when I was a boy of 13. 
Everything I ever had I worked hard 
for. If a man wanted a better house, 
or a better job, he had to get it for 
himself. This was the way I grew up, 
and it’s hard for me to believe in any 
other way. And anothcr thing, when 
the government builds nice houses for 
families that earn $1,000 to $2,000 per 
year, those families will then be living 
in houses that are better than you are 
living in yourself. How much does 
your father earn?” 

“My father earns fifty dollars a week 
—that would be about $2500 a year,” 
one of us says. 

“And where do you live in this city?” 
Mr. Winters asks. 

“On North Street, between Peach 
and Sassafras—at No. 37.” 

“Yes, I know that district, and those 
houses,” says Mr. Winters. “The 
houses the government has built at 
Greenbelt for people poorer than you 
are, are much better houses than you 
are living in. Now what’s going to 
stop your father, and the hundreds of 
thousands of others earning $2500 a 
year, from demanding that the gov- 
ernment build houses for them, too.” 

“Well, why not,” we say. 


Tear Down Slums, Anyhow 


“But it would require so much 
money to do it that‘our government 
wculd have no money left to do any- 
thing else. Billions of dollars every 
year would be necessary. And it would 
take a long, long time to do it. And, 
always there would be people, even 
better paid than your father, demand- 
ing that the government give them 
better houses.” 


“It certainly seems complicated,” we 


say to Mr. Winters, who seems to be. 


getting a little impatient with us. So 
we reach for our hat, and say “But 
certainly the slums—the disease and 
crime spots—and the poor farmers’ 
rottening homes—ought to be removed, 
and these poorest of all people helped. 
That’s our parting word, Mr. Winters. 
And thank you ever so much for help- 
ing us to understand the tremendous 
problem of housing.” 

“Good-bye,” he says, and adds, “By 
the way, why don’t you go over to 
talk to Harry Holmes of the Centralia 
City Planning Commission. He’s got 
a different point of view than I have.” 

So we go to see Mr. Holmes. We tell 
him where we have been and what 
we have seen. Mr. Holmes laughs when 
we tell him what Mr. Winters said. 

“Oh yes,” Mr. Holmes said, “I’ve 
known Bill Winters for a good many 
years, and I guess he won’t ever 
change his mind about things like 
that. And there are a lot of others like 
him. But there are also a lot of people 


Turn to page 13 
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was like that was the stone-water 
that white men use and call ice. So I 
said, “There is ice on everything 
here!” But men said, “‘No, that is the 
houses and the streets shining in the 
sun.” And so it was. 

Mr. Johnson took me to land at 
Capetown, and there the man said I 
could not land because I was Chi- 
nese. I said I was not Chinese, I was 
Malay. Then I could land. But always 
it was like this and men would think 
that I was Chinese. I never told men 
that I was a man of the Muruts be- 
cause it seems that nobody knows 
about Muruts, but all people know 
about Chinese. So I said I was Malay 
because some people know about 
Malays. 

In Capetown it was a very cold 
climate, and both the animals and I 
shivered. I had a shirt and trousers 


BORNEO BOY DISCOVERS AMERICA 


The Story of Saudin, By Himself 


AUDIN BIN LABUTAU is an aborigine of North Borneo, and a member of the 
S Murut tribe of native hill people. He comes from Kampong Ambual, a Murut village 
in the interior which harbors about thirty of his people. 1 A few years ago Saudin came to 
Sandakan, the capital of North Borneo, and was here employed by Mr. and Mrs. Martin 
Johnson as animal boy to take care of the wild animals captured and purchased by them 
during the year they were making films in North Borneo. Saudin then accompanied the 


expedition on its return trip to the United States as a caretaker to the animals on the 
voyage. He remained in New York for three months under the Johnsons’ charge. Mr. 
Johnson’s untimely death in an airplane accident occurred while Saudin was on bis return 


voyage to North Borneo. { Back in his native village, Saudin told the story of his adventure 
to all his people. An American woman in the village—Mrs. Agnes Keith—heard of Saudin’s 
return, and asked him to tell the story to her. He did so, speaking in the Malay tongue. 
Mrs. Keith translated the story into English and it was published in The Atlantic last 
month. It is reprinted here by permission of the author and the editors of The Atlantic. 


HEN I came to Sandakan 
from Kampong Ambual, I 
thought that Sandakan was 


a big place. But when I went from 
Sandakan to Singapore, I thought 
that was a very big place, probably 
the biggest place there was. Of the 
great size of Singapore I was not sur- 
prised, because many Malays come 
to Borneo from there and tell much 
about it. Then we went from Singa- 
pore to Capetown, and that was even 
more mighty. So I asked men, was 
America as great as that? And men 
answered me that it was even great- 
er. And now that I return to Borneo 
from America I think that Sandakan 
is only as big as the end of my little 
finger. 

We left Singapore on a very big 
boat. White men did the work of na- 
tives ori this boat, and spoke a lan- 
guage which was not English. We 
sailed to Colombo, a place I did not 
know of before, but a very fine place 
indeed. and I bought bananas and 
coconuts and ate them there. Then 
the boat sailed on again and we came 
to India. I did not see very much of 
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India because the animals were sick 
and I was busy taking care of them. 
Sally, one of the orang-utans, was 
very sick in her stomach, and she 
died. So I could not go into India, but 
I think it is only a small place, prob- 
ably like Kudat, and that all the na- 
tives had come down to meet the 
boat. 

After India we sailed on farther 
and farther, and the waves became 
very tall, and the captain said to tell 
men that a storm was coming. I saw 
black mountains ahead, and I said, 
“We are running into mountains!” 
But men said, “No, that is fog.” And 
it was fog. In the fog we met a very 
cold climate, and taller and taller 
waves, and a stronger and stronger 
storm. The boat threw itself from 
side to side for many days. I was sick, 
and the animals were sick, and nine 
small monkeys died, and the orang- 
utan from Kudat died, but I did not. 
But I was very glad when we ar- 
rived at Capetown, which is Africa. 

In the distance I could see that 
Capetown was white and shining, 
and the only thing that I knew that 


and that is a great deal for a Murut 
to wear, but it was not enough. Mr. 
Johnson asked me if I had any more 
clothes, and when I said no he took 
me to a store and bought me many 
clothes. He bought me shirts and 
trousers, and short coats, and a very 
long black coat which hung down to 
my feet and had big shoulders and 
was very handsome, and a hat and 
nine neckties. He told me that I must 
close my shirt and tie up my necktie 
around my neck when I was in Cape- 
town, as this is the custom there. All 
my new clothes cost nineteen pounds, 
nine shillings, and sixpence. 

We left Capetown and the ship 
sailed on until we came to Dakar, 
which is also Africa, but is very hot. 
So I said to men, “Why is it so cold 
in one place and so hot in another 
place?” And men said, “Well, be- 
cause it just is that way.” 

This time we were on the ship 
many days, and then we came to 
America. When we were going to 
land the Customs man said to me, 
“You are Chinese you cannot land.” 
So Mr. Johnson said, “No, he is Ma- 
lay, and I will serid him back to Bor- 
neo in three months.” The Customs 
man said, “Can you speak English 
and read and write?” I said, “Yes, a 
little.” He said, “Read this,” and 
handed me my passport. I could not 
read it, but I remembered what was 
on it, because Mr. Johnson had told 
me, and so I said what was on it to 
the man. Then the man said, “O.K. 
Come into America!” 
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So we entered into America and 
went to a very great village with a 
thousand thousand lights. It was 
night when we arrived, but when I 
looked up at the sky above this vil- 
lage it was very bright and red and 
sparkling and there was light every- 
where. And I said, “Is this morning?” 
And they said, “No, this is New 
York.” 


I was so astonished by New York 
that I just wanted to look and look 
and look at it. I forgot all about feed- 
ing the animals and my work. Every 
night men had their names put in the 
sky with bright lights so that they 
would not be forgotten because there 
are so many people in New York that 
it would be easy to forget some of 
them. All the time there was a great 
noise made by motor-cars and buses 
and trains. There were trains above 
me on bridges, there were trains be- 
low me, and there were more trains 
that were below the trains that were 
below. Always the trains were very 
full of people. I think if the trains all 
stopped and the people got off them 
there would be no space in New York 
for all the people. So the people take 
turns living in the trains. I used to 
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walk and walk because I was afraid 
to get on those trains to ride, as I did 
not know how to get off or where I 
should be when I did, or if I might 
have to live on one. 

The streets were very clean. They 
washed and polished them every 
morning. I thought there could be no 
sickness with everything so clean. 
And buildings were very tall. Some- 
times I had to go up and down in 
what men call an elevator. This is a 
little room that you get into, and very 
suddenly it goes up. And when it 
stops your stomach does not stop. 
And when it goes down you feel that 
everything has gone out of you. It is 
much worse than an airplane. I was 
always afraid in it, but said nothing, 
because I thought men would say, 
“He is just a jungle man!” 

In winter there is a very cold cli- 
mate in New York. Often I shivered 
and was cold although I wore many 
clothes and my handsome black coat. 
All men wore heavy clothes and coats 
like mine which hung down to their 
knees. But truly I was astonished at 
the women! They did not wear many 
clothes except around their necks, 
where they wore the skins of animals. 
Their stockings were just 
like nothing. Truly I was 
astonished that they did 
not feel cold. 

In New York we put 
Mr. Johnson’s animals in 
Central Park Zoo, and 
went there every day to 
take care of them. At first 
Mr. Johnson went with 
me so that I would not be 
lost, and later I could go 
alone. But I was always 
afraid of the motor-cars. 
I walked a grezi deal, up 
and down the same street 
and never far away, as I 
was afraid of being lost. 
At night I did not go away 
at all, because when lights 
were in the sky all things 
became different and I 
was confused. 


One day he told me to 
go to a cinema. When I 
went in it was daylight, 
but when I came out it 
was dark. It was only five 
o’clock and in my coun- 
try that is still daytime. 
But in New York in win- 
ter that is night-time and 
the lights are on. When I 
looked up I could see 
nothing but very tall 
buildings and a red glow 
at the top of the buildings, 
and no sky. All men were 
hurrying from here to 
there, all trains made 
noises, all lights blinked, 
and I became confused. 
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I walked and walked, but could not 
find the place where I. lived. Mr. 
Johnson had written a letter for me 
telling who I was and where I lived 
in case I should be lost some day. 
And, as I was lost then, I looked in 
my coat, and was much astonished to 
find that the letter was lost also. 

I went to a policeman and asked 
him how to go to Central Park Zoo, 
because if I could find that I could 
find my house, which was near it. The 
policeman said it was twelve blocks 
away, so I said, “Thank you very 
much,” and walked on some more. 
Then I asked another policeman and 
he said nine blocks farther, and I 
walked some more. But the next po- 
liceman I asked said, “Here is Cen- 
tral Park Zoo!”’ And there I was at 
the Zoo, but I did not recognize it 
with the lights on. So then I found 
my house, which I think was very 
good fortune, because I had indeed 
been lost. 


"Streams of Fire" 


One day newspaper men came to 
talk to me, and they said, “Do you 
like New York? What do you like 
the best?” And I said, “Yes, I like 
New York, and I like best the red 
electric light signs that run like 
streams of fire, and the lights that 
chase each other around like small 
animals.” 

One day I was out walking and I 
came to a large place with many 
horses in it. I said to a man with a 
uniform, “Can I enter?” And he said, 
“You must buy a ticket.” I said, “I 
will buy a ticket. Now can I enter?” 
And he said, “Sure!’’ So I entered 
and I saw large and wonderful 
horses, and handsome men with 
beautiful colored uniforms. They 
played music and the horses danced 
to the music. I think the horses in 
New York are smarter than are the 
policemen in my country. So I struck 
my hands together the way other 
people did, with astonishment and 
joy. When the playing was finished 
all the people wanted to leave at 
once in a great hurry, and everybody 
pushed everybody and I fell down. 
A man picked me up, and I said, 
“Thank you very much,” and -went 
home. 

I went also to see boxing and wres- 
tling. Boxing is all right, but wres- 
tling is too rough. In my country we 
do not act like that unless we wish to 
kill men. 

Mr. Johnson took me to eat at a 
place where you put money in a hole 
and take out a plate of food. The dif- 
ferent holes have names on them to 
tell you what foods are concealed 
within. We had vegetable and potato 
and meat all cooked together in a 
flour wrapping which they call a pie. 
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I think this place was very cunning 
indeed, because the hole for a five- 
cent piece did not answer if you put 
in a penny. 

Mr. Johnson took me to a club 
where they were going to talk to peo- 
ple about Borneo. When we arrived 
he told me that I must stand up and 
talk to them in Malay. I said that it 
was useless for me to do so because 
they did not understand Malay. But 
he said that I must speak in Malay 
and then he would tell them in Eng- 
lish what I said. I was afraid and 
ashamed because there were so many 
people there and I am not practiced 
in speaking to many people. But, al- 
though I shivered as with cold, I 
talked, and I told them about my 
village with only thirty people in it, 
which was so small that I was aston- 
ished when they wished to hear 
about it. And when I finished they 
struck their hands together to show 
that they were pleased, and 1 sat 
down and Mr. Johnson talked. He 
showed them a roll of bis film about 
the bird’s-nest caves at Gomantong, 
and the proboscis monkeys, and the 
walking fish. Afterwards people 
came up to me and said, “We liked 
what you said tonight. What did you 
say? Was that Chinese you were 
speaking? Are you Chinese?” So I 
said, “No, I am Malay. Thank you 
very much.” 


Flies With Mr. Jim 


Mr. Jim, who used to drive the fly- 
ing-ship in Borneo, was in New York, 
too, but he did not live there. One 
day we flew from New York to his 
home in a very large flying-ship, 
much larger than Mr. Johnson’s, 
with many people in it. I was not 
afraid because I was used to flying 
before, but it was very different from 
flying over Borneo. In my country I 
looked down on jungle trees and 
rivers of which I am not afraid, but 
here I looked down on buildings and 
trains which would be difficult to fall 
upon with comfort. In New York 
there were snow and ice on the wings 
of the flying-ship. It was very rough 
weather, the same as on our boat be- 
fore coming to Capetown, and I was 
sick. We went many miles before 
coming to Mr. Jim’s village, but I do 
not remember the name of this vil- 
lage. We went into his house and his 
people gave us food and drink. But I 
was ashamed to eat with them be- 
cause I did not know how to eat the 
food cleverly as they did, because all 
my life in my country I was accus- 
tomed to eat with my fingers. It is 
difficult to carry the food with those 
small weapons to the mouth. I did not 
wish to be rude by not eating the food 
after their custom, so I pretended I 
was not very hungry, and I went to 
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bed soon. The next day we returned 
to New York. 

For two weeks I was sick. They 
took me to the hospital; but I didn’t 
stay there, because I was afraid to, 
as people were dying there. So I got 
up from bed and walked back to my 
house and was sick there. The doctor 
came to see me many times and after 
two weeks I was well. 


bate 


One day Mr. Johnson said to me 
that in two days he must put me ona 
ship to return to Borneo. I was very 
sad to hear this because he was very 
good to me, and America was so 
astonishing. I cried like a child and I 
couldn’t eat anything. First I thought 
that I would stay in America and 
work, but the next day I thought, 
“Well, never mind; if he says I must 
go, I will go.” 

This was the day before the New 
Year, and he bought me a watch for 
a present. I went to Times Square 
that night to see the New York peo- 
ple make a holiday. There were so 
many people that I was frightened 
and wanted to return to my house. I 
could not return because we were 
like fish caught in a fish trap. Men 
blew things in my ears that made the 
noise of goats. I said to them, “Don’t 
do that.” And they said, “Don’t you 
like that? Don’t you do this in your 
country?” And I said, “No!” I wanted 
to go home to bed, but I couldn’t go 
home all that night. I couldn’t go 
home until one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, because it was New Year in New 
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York and you can’t go home on New 
Year in New York. 

That was the first day of the first 
month, and I was sad because I had 
to sail for Borneo that day. Mr. John- 
son took my hand and said “Selemat 
belayer” in Malay and I said “Good- 
bye” in English, which I think was 
polite. Mrs. Johnson took me to the 
Dutch ship Kota Djandi, and I felt 
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Phote by Capute from Seibelman 
In his room in a New York hotel, Saudin orders fruit for Jerry, an orang-utan, and 


a monkey companion, apparently not hungry. Mrs. Martin checks Jerry's manners. 


so sad to leave them that I forgot to 
take my two blankets, two pillows, 
and my rubber shoes, but I remem- 
bered my nine neckties and my big 
hat and my black coat. 

So I sailed for home, and when the 
ship arrived at Singapore I took a 
letter to a man there from Mr. John- 
son. The man took the letter, and 
after he read it he said, “Don’t you 
know that Mr. Johnson is already 
dead? He fell in a flying-ship many 
days ago, and he is already dead.” 

And I just looked at him and I could 
not talk at all because I felt so sad 
and terrified. I could not believe that 
it was so. But I asked many men and 
all men answered me that this was 
true. Then I cried like a child for two 
days and could not eat or sleep. My 
heart will always be sad for this man. 

Now I will go back to my village 
and see my people. I will buy more 
buffaloes and plant more rice. When 
the harvest season comes I will har- 
vest my rice, and I will drink rice 
beer and take a wife. But although I 
will live as all men do here, never 
will I forget America. 
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widcEts Read 


A Column About Books by Helen M. Burgess 


When Knights Were Bold 


HE feudal age with its knights 
and ladies, its castles and tourna- 
ments, has given us many excel- 
lent stories. Probably you have read 
Men of Iron, by Pyle, which describes 
in detail how a boy became a knight. 

This year there are several very 
good books with the middle ages as 
the background of the story. With 
Sword and Song, by M. V. Rosenberg 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.25), is laid in 
southwestern France, the Duchy of 
Acquitaine. Richard Lion-Heart ruled 
over this land very harshly, and the 
nobles wished to overthrow him. “But 
it is worse than useless to bring an 
army to the field without a leader, and 
the barons of Aquitaine will unite be- 
hind only one man, Richard’s brother, 
Prince Henry. Thus far the Prince has 
permitted us to hope, and promises to 
take council with his lords, but he has 
given no aid. Yet we do not despair, 
and even now we are determined to 
show him how deeply opposed we are 
to his brother Richard’s injustice. 
Within two weeks the council of 
Montaloup will assemble to plan a 
campaign.” 

Gervase de Montaloup is the fifteen- 
year-old son of the Count of Monta- 
loup who is absent on a pilgrimage and 
the lad, therefore, has to assume the 
responsibility for the safety of his 
mother and the retainers of the castle. 
The first campaign is a failure, for 
Richard is the greatest and cleverest 
fighter of them all. It is not easy to 
unite the many powerful lords to 
bring about his downfall and you fol- 
low the various attempts with great 
excitement. 


"Defense of the Castle” 


In another new book, Defense of the 
Castle, by A. I. Mayer, Jr. (Harper 
Brothers, $2) you again meet a lad 
who has to take charge of the defense 
of his home in the absence of his fa- 
ther. However, this story deals with 
Germany in the tenth century when 
the various sections of the country 
were beginning to unite for common 
protection. Here, too, you go to one of 
the early towns and you meet mer- 
chants and guildsmen as well as the 
nobles. The account of the actual war- 
fare and the defense of the besieged 
castle is described in great detail and 
you, too, will feel yourself fighting 
breathlessly along with the boy, Hans 
Ritterburg. 

Medieval Days and Ways, by G. 
Hartman (Macmillan, $2.50) is a his- 
tory of this colorful period. From the 
foreword we read: “This book tells 
how people lived in Europe during the 
middie ages. You will see knights and 
ladies in the halls of the castles, or 
riding out. to hunt and to hawk, or 
engaging in their tournaments; you 
will see the poor peasants toiling in 
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the fields of the manors and the crafts- 
men at work in their little shops in the 
towns; you will see the people of the 
towns building their cathedrals and 
the monks in the monasteries making 
their illuminated books. 


SNAKES ALIVE AND How THEY 
Live. By Clifford H. Pope. Pub- 
lished by the Viking Press. 
$2.50. 


O FEW people like snakes that 
anyone who not only likes them 
but spends much of his time studying 
them is sure to be asked: “How did 
you come to like snakes and when did 





"Drawing by Henry C. Pitz from 
“Defense of the Castle.” 








you first become interested in them?” 
At the age of five, the author spent a 
whole morning waiting to see a snake 
crawl out of its hole under the house, 
and his interest in them has never 
stopped. He spent four years in China 
with one of the Andrews expeditions 
collecting specimens. 

If you have any curiosity about 
snakes after you have seen them in 
the zoo or outdoors where you live, 
this book will satisfy it. 


Do all snakes lay eggs? Most snakes 
do, but some give birth to living young. 
Rattlesnakes, boas, water and garter 
snakes, water moccasin and copper- 
head are the important kinds in this 
country that bear their young alive. 

The largest snake living today is 
the reticulate python. This snake is 
sometimes 33 feet long. The anaconda 
of South America wins second place, 
with a length of 28 feet. 

The idea that snakes “charm” birds 
is just a superstitious belief. The snake 
is no more of a charmer than you or I. 

There are five really bad snakes in 
America and four of them are rat- 
tlers! The five villains are the western 
diamond-backed rattlesnake, the prai- 
rie and Pacific rattlesnake, the eastern 
diamond-backed rattlesnake, the tim- 
ber rattlesnake, and the water moc- 
casin. 

Do snakes “spit” venom? The only 
true snake “spitters” are cobras. These 
snakes really squirt venom instead of 
spitting it. The venom does no harm 
if it lands on the skin. But when it 
gets in the eyes it is very painful and 
may result in temporary blindness. 

Can you imagine a snake sitting on 
a stool ready to milk a cow? You 
couldn’t, of course, but some people 
accuse a small snake (called a milk 
snake) of stealing milk from cows. It 
would be impossible for the milk 
snake to do this because it is too small 
and has no sucking muscles. The milk 
snake likes barns because of its appe- 
tite for mice. 

Most scientists think snakes cannot 
hear. Their ‘ ‘ears are as hard to find 
as their hips.” One experimenter taped 
the eyes of several snakes. When he 
blew a bugle near them they failed to 
respond. Maybe he didn’t blow the 
right call! 


Photo by Grace Olive Wiley from ‘‘Snakes Alive” 


BOY MEETS SNAKE! The widespread fear of snakes makes the handling 


of them that much more interesting to boys or girls who know how to do it. 
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T THE World’s Fair in Chicago 
A in 1933, the American public 
saw prefabricated houses for 

the first time. 

Prefabricated means that the house 
is built in a factory and delivered— 
either whole or in sections—to the 
lot where it is to stand. The word 
prefabricate consists of the prefix 
pre, meaning in advance or before; 
and the word fabricate, meaning to 
build, to construct. 

Prefabricated houses are nick- 
named “prefabs” and also “pack- 
aged” houses. 

Most of them are made and deliv- 





Wide World 
ASSEMBLING a pre-fabricated 
house. Workmen putting panel in place 
above a window. Note frames of steel. 


ered in sections (called “units”) to 
the lot, where the units are easily 
joined together by nuts and bolts, 
studs or other means of attachment. 
The units are whole walls with the 
windows set in, floors and sections of 
roof. The two pictures on this page 
show units being assembled. 

Prefabricated houses can be made 
cheaper than regular houses because 
the units can be made in large quan- 
tities by machines in a factory. This 
is called mass production. Just as au- 
tomobiles are cheaper when made in 
great numbers by machines that 
stamp out thousands of parts every 
day, so factory-made houses can be 
made cheaper. 

About fifty companies are now in 
the business of making prefabricated 
houses. To date they have built and 
delivered about one thousand houses. 
This is not very many, when you 
consider that 150,000 new houses and 
apartments were built during last 
year alone, all over the United States. 
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But many people think that pre- 
fabricated houses will become more 
and more popular, as they are de- 
signed more attractively and the 
prices are lowered. And, of course, 
the fifty companies that are making 
prefabricated houses have high 
hopes that these houses will grow in 
popularity. 

New as packaged houses are, the 
idea for them is at least thirty years 
old. Thomas Edison, the great in- 
ventor planned a house which could 
be made by pouring concrete into 
molds in a factory. The chief fault 
with it was that it could not be made 
by mass production methods. The 
next experimenter tried having large 
panels cast from concrete. These 
to be hoisted into place by a crane. 
Simon Lake, an architect, then began 
designing thin concrete rooms which 
could be put together more or less 
like children’s blocks to form a 
dwelling two or three stories high. 
Several houses of that type were built 
in New York City around 1922 and 
are still standing. 


Depression Started It 


During the depression many large 
industries were not doing very well. 
Much of their plants and machinery 
were idle. Some managers, especially 
in steel, began looking for new busi- 
ness and they thought of putting 
their plants to work making prefab- 
ricated houses. 

At the same time, the depression 
caused many people who had been 
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UP IN A JIFFY! This photo tells at a glance the story of a pre 
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planning to build a house, to put off 
their plans. They were afraid to in- 
vest all their savings in a house at a 
time when money was scarce and so 
many millions of people were out of 
work. These people who put off 
building a house were considered 
good prospects for a prefabricated 
house. 

Today there are millions of people 
who would like to own their homes, 
but who cannot afford to spend the 
money for a regular hand-made 
house. If prefabricated houses get 
cheap enough in price and good 
enough in appearance and structure, 
will people buy packaged houses 
rather than hand-made ones? 


Various Materials Used 


Only time will give the answer to 
this question, and all of you who are 
reading this can follow the develop- 
ment from year to year. 

Prefabricated houses are made of 
various materials. Each company 
has its own type of material. Wooden 
houses have been sold by Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. for years. These consist 
of sections, cut to the right size and 
partly assembled. They had to be put 
together by a carpenter. Other com- 
panies developed the idea, making 
whole walls which could be put in 
place easily even by an unskilled 
workman. The wooden packaged 
house became popular especially for 
camps and cottages made of logs or 
clapboards. 

Concrete houses are of two types. 
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house. Units are hoisted from the truck and immediately put into their places. 
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“PACKAGED” HOUSE? 


The older type is made with prefab- 


ricated units. These are blocks or tiles 
made of cement mixed with water, 
sand and either cinders or gravel. 
They are light, fireproof and lasting. 
These blocks may be put together to 
make any size or style of house the 
owner wishes. (See bottom picture 
‘on this page.) 

Another type of concrete house is 
made of larger units. These units are 
wall sections about 16 feet long and 
about 7 feet high. In the center of 
each section are concrete studs or 
supports. The unit has both an out- 
side and an inside wall, with a four- 
inch air space between to keep the 
house dry and the weather out. The 
outside wall can be left plain or cov- 
ered with stucco, wood, brick, or 
shingles. 

Concrete houses are sturdy and 
strong. They wear well, and they are 
economical in the long run because 
the owner has to spend very little to 
keep them in good repair. 


Steel Mills Interested 


The steel industry sees prefabri- 
cated houses as a field for develop- 
ment. Steel rolling mills can turn out 
sheet-steel in tremendous quantities. 
In time, steel units could be manu- 
factured very cheaply if the demand 
were great enough. 

Already several big steel compa- 
nies are offering prefabricated 
houses for sale. The R. G. Le Tour- 
neau Grading Machinery plant at 
Peoria, Illinois, recently put up the 
first of its all-steel houses. It was a 
full-size, five-room house, with an 
attached garage. Mounted on a truck 
and tractor it was trundled out of the 
factory and along the road to a 
“homesite” in the factory yard. 
There it was set down and in a few 
hours, water, sewer and electricity 
were all connected. Drapes were 
hung, carpets laid, and furniture set 
in place, ready for a family to move 
in, 

Although this was for a demonstra- 
tion only, the Le Tourneau plant is 
going into the housing business. First 
it intends to build homes for its 
workers. These will be floated down 
the Illinois River a short distance 
from the factory to become a part of 
the Le Tourneau community. 

Steel houses have asbestos board 
ceilings and walls, wooden doors, 
and rock wool padding between the 
outside and inside walls and between 
the ceiling and roof. This padding, 
called insulation, helps keep the 
house warm in winter and cool in 
summer. It will cut down the heating 
bill in the winter by about half. 
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The Farm Security Administration 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
been experimenting with an all-steel 
group of farm buildings. A 5-room 
house (see top picture on this page), 
garage, barn, poultry shed, smoke 
house and privy can be bought, un- 
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In spite of the advantages of these 
modern houses, the American public 
is slow to demand them. The first ob- 
jection is that they are not yet cheap 
enough. 

The prefabs look quite different 
from the kind of houses we are used 
to seeing. Many of them are built in 
the modern style with flat roofs, 
plain walls and very simple lines. 





Farm Security Administration, photo by Lee 


BUILT OF STEEL: This 5-room house (above) is designed for a farm. With 
steel barn, srnoke house and privy, it can be bought, unassembled, for $2,000. 
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BUILT OF CINDER BLOCK: Houses of concrete cinder blocks can 


be built in any design. They are strong, fireproof and cost very little to keep up. 


assembled, for about $2,000. The 
buildings can be assembled by un- 
skilled labor. 

Most prefabricated houses are de- 
signed for considerable use of elec- 
tricity. Provision is made for electric 
dishwashers, refrigeration, air-con- 
ditioning units and the usual out- 
lets for lights, radio, clocks and cook- 
ing equipment. 

Another advantage about some 
prefabs is that they can be enlarged 
easily by “unbuttoning” a wall. That 
is, the bolts or studs which hold the 
house together are taken out and new 
rooms added whenever the owner 
wishes. The houses are fireproof and 
soundproof. The floors and roofs are 
supposed to last about twenty-five 
years without repairs. The baked 
porcelain enamel on the outside of 
the steel house seldom has to have a 
new coat of paint. It can be washed. 


Some people say they don’t look 
homelike. Others say they are too 
much alike—too standardized. 

To meet these objections, the man- 
ufacturers are now trying to make 
packaged houses look more like the 
kind we have always lived in. Some 
manufacturers now use steel only for 
the frame of the house, and they 
cover the structure with brick or 
wood. To avoid sameness, architects 
are planning many different ways in 
which standard units can be put to- 
gether so that a street of prefabri- 
cated houses need not look monoto- 
nous. 

Another stumbling-block to the 
development of packaged homes 
comes from the building trades—the 
carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
painters, contractors, and masons. 
They say that packaged houses will 
make less work for them. 
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Hitler Enters Austria 
In German Triumph 


Since you read last week’s issue of 
Junior Scholastic, the map of Europe 
has been changed. 

Germany has taken over Austria, 
and the two nations are now one. 

This makes Germany bigger and 
more powerful than she was before 
the World War of 1914-1918, in which 
Germany was defeated. Today, 20 
years later, Germany has shaken off 
every shackle of that defeat, and is 
again “on the march,” ready to fight 
any nation that interferes with her 
plans for empire (more terri- 





vincing them that Austria and Ger- 
many should be one country. This 
union they call Anschluss. Austrians 
are a German-speaking people, and 
their customs are very much like those 
of Germans. 

The Austrian Nazis began to grow 
in power. In 1933 they were declared 
an outlaw party by Chancellor Doll- 
fuss of Austria, who paid for this act 
with his life a year later. The Nazis 
killed him. 

Chancellor Schuschnigg took Doll- 
fuss’ place, and continued to oppose the 
Nazis who were trying to bring Aus- 
tria under Hitler’s thumb. But the 
Austrian Nazis, spurred on by Hitler 


modate Hitler’s desire for control of 
Austria. Then Schuschnigg announced 
that there would be a plebiscite (vote 
of the people) on whether Austrians 
wanted to be independent of Germany. 
Schuschnigg fixed the rules of the vot- 
ing so that the younger Austrian Nazis 
would not be allowed to vote. 


This was the spark that sent Hitler 
into furious action. He sent a special 
airplane messenger to Schuschnigg, 
demanding that the plebiscite be called 
off. Schuschnigg refused to call it off. 
Another airplane messenger came fly- 
ing from Berlin into Vienna. This time 
the message from Hitler demanded 
that Schuschnigg resign his office, or 
else— 


The “or else” was Hitler’s threat of 
force. Hitler said that if Schuschnigg 
did not resign by 7:30 o’clock that 
night, German troops would march 
into Austria, and seize the gov- 





tory). 

Germany’s conquest of Aus- 
tria is something that other 
European nations would never 
have permitted five years ago 
—or even two years ago. Eng- 
land, France, Italy and Russia 
(the big European powers) 
would have taken action to stop 
such a move then. 

But when it happened a week 
ago, England and France mere- 
ly sent written protests to Ger- 
many. Russia is too busy with 
her own internal troubles to 
bother about anything else. 
And Dictator Mussolini of Italy, 
who once opposed the union of 
Germany and Austria, is now 
willing to stand by and let it 
take place. 


How It Happened 


Mussolini and Hitler are on 
friendly terms so that they can 
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: ernment by force. 

Schuschnigg waited until the 
last minute, and then resigned 
e in order to prevent bloodshed. 
F He could have ordered Aus- 
: trian troops to fire on the in- 
vading Germans but he knew 
that—in the end—the Austrian 
%. army would have been no 
match for the superior Ger- 
man army. Neither France nor 
England offered to help Austria 
defend her independence. These 
countries were not willing to 
take a chance of starting a Eu- 
ropean war. 

Thus, Hitler conquered Aus- 
tria without firing a shot. Aus- 
tria is now under the rule of 
Hitler and his Nazi chiefs. 


P Schuschnigg is a prisoner in - 


Vienna. Austria will be Nazi- 
fied—which means that Jews 
will be persecuted, for no other 
reason than that they are Jews; 








come to each other’s support in 
case either one gets into trouble 
with Russia, England or France. 

Chancellor Hitler himself engineered 
Germany's conquest of Austria. He sent 
part of his army into Austria on motor 
trucks, and then followed them in, rid- 
ing in a big, open Mercedes-Benz. Hit- 
ler stopped first at Linz (get out your 
map of Austria), and then last Monday 
drove the 100 miles into Vienna. 

How did Chancellor Hitler capture 
Austria? Why didn’t the Austrian 
army put up a fight to stop the German 
army from coming in? 

To answer this question, we will 
have to review some of the events of 
the past month, 

Up until Hitler’s entry into Austria, 
the Austrian government was in 
charge of Chancellor Schuschnigg and 
President Miklas. They desired that 
Austria should remain an independent 
nation. They believed that the major- 
ity of Austrian people held this same 
desire. But they realized that in Aus- 
tria many of the young men had joined 
the Nazi party—which is the party of 
Hitler and Germany. 

German Nazis have organized many 
Austrians into Nazi groups by con- 
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Werner in the Daily Oklahoman 


IS CZECHOSLOVAKIA NEXT? 


agents, continued to organize and dem- 
onstrate in the streets of Austrian 
cities and towns. Many of them young 
men out of work, they believed a Nazi 
government would give them a better 
chance for jobs and careers. 

A month ago Hitler summoned 
Schuschnigg to visit him at Hitler’s 
mountain home in Berchtesgaden, Ger- 
many. (See March 5th Junior Scholas- 
tic, page 12.) Hitler told Schuschnigg 
to appoint certain Nazis to powerful 
positions in the Austrian cabinet. Hit- 
ler said he would send troops into Aus- 
tria if Schuschnigg did not do as or- 
dered. Schuschnigg agreed to make the 
appointments, if Hitler would not send 
his army into Austria. 

This was the beginning of Austria’s 
swift ride to her death as a separate 
nation. 

Schuschnigg returned to Austria, 
and made several speeches during the 
weeks that followed. (See March 12th 
Junior Scholastic, page 13.) Schusch- 
nigg declared that Austria would re- 
main independent. He made it clear 
that he would go no further to accom- 


Catholics and other religious 
groups will have to regulate 
their activities to meet Nazi 
rules and regulation. There will be no 
freedom of speech or press. 

Now that Austria is Hitler’s, will 
Czechoslovakia be next? The cartoon 
on this page raises this question very 
much better than words can do it. 

Next week we will discuss Czecho- 
slovakia, and her present precarious 
position. 


President Roosevelt Tries 


To Settle TVA Row 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA), important part of President 
Roosevelt’s conservation program, is 
in the headlines again. 

The TVA was created in 1933 to de- 
velop navigation and prevent floods 
and erosion in the Tennessee Valley. 
Also the TVA has built power plants 
and sold electricity to people in that 
region. 

Private powe. companies claimed 
that this TVA competition would ruin 
them, and said that it was uncon- 
stitutional. But a Federal Court has 
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declared that the whole program is 
constitutional. (See story on page 10 
of Feb. 5th issue of Junior Scholastic.) 

Now the three members of the TVA’s 
board of directors are having a se- 
rious disagreement. When the TVA was 
set up in 1933, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed three men to direct the poli- 
cies of the TVA. These three men have 
been at the head of the TVA ever since. 
They are Chairman Arthur E. Morgan, 
Harcourt A. Morgan (no relation to 
Arthur), and David E. Lilienthal. 

For a long time Chairman Morgan 
disagreed with the other two mem- 
bers of the board about various de- 
cisions the board had to make. Fi- 
nally their arguments became so seri- 
ous that Chairman Morgan decided to 
ask Congress to investigate the activi- 
ties of the other two directors. At the 
same time, Harcourt Morgan and David 
Lilienthal wrote a letter to President 
Roosevelt. They said that they could 
not work together with Chairman Mor- 
gan, and thought he ought to resign. 

President Roosevelt decided to see 
whether he could settle the trouble. 
He held a six-hour conference with 
all three members of the board. He 
asked all of them to present the facts 
for their side. Harcourt Morgan and 
David Lilienthal answered the Presi- 
dent’s questions. But Chairman Arthur 
Morgan refused, and said he would tell 
his side of the argument only to Con- 
gress. 

The President told the three board 
members that if they could not reach 
a settlement among themselves, some- 
body would have to resign. He gave 
them a week to decide whether they 
could settle their differences without 
a resignation. 

In addition, Congress will make an 
investigation of the whole trouble. 


Congressman Disappointed 
In New Postage Stamps 


We're going to have a whole new set 
of postage stamps this year, Postmas- 
ter General Farley has announced. 
This is the first time designs for the 
regular series of stamps have been 
changed since 1923. 

The new list of stamps will include 
one for every deceased president of the 
United States, one for Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and one for Martha Washington. 

Bruce Barton, Republican member 
of the House of Representatives, said 
that the new stamp designs are a 
scheme to make sure that all Republi- 
cans are forgotten. He said that “every 
Republican president is pushed into a 
spot where he will be seen by as few 
people as possible, while the Demo- 
cratic presidents get the big-time show- 
ing.” 

One thing Representative Barton 
neglected to mention is that the presi- 
dents are listed in the order they held 
office—first Washington and, last, Cool- 
idge. Check the list for yourself: 

Franklin, %-cent; Washington, 1l-cent 
Mzrtha Washington 1%-cent; John Ad- 
ams, 2-cent; Jefferson, 3-cent; Madison, 
4-cent; Monroe, 4%-cent; John Quincy 
Adams, 5-cent; Jackson, 6-cent; Van Buren, 
7-cent; William J. Harrison, 8-cent; Tyler, 
9-cent; Polk, 10-cent’ Taylor. 11-cent;: 
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Wide World 


Conundrum: Why are old, broken-down, worn-out automobiles like tenement 
houses? (They are no longer fit for human habitation.) Automobiles that are be- 
yond repair go to the junk yard. During National Used Car Week, some cities 
piled up hundreds of them and set them on fire in order to dramatize the occasion. 


Fillmore, 12-cent; Pierce, 13-cent; Bu- 
chanan, 14-cent; Lincoln, 15-cent; John- 
son, 16-cent; Grant, 17-cent; Hayes, 18- 
cent; Garfield, 19-cent; Arthur, 20-cent; 
Cleveland, 25-cent; Benjamin Harrison, 
30-cent; William McKinley, 35-cent; T. R. 
Roosevelt, 40-cent; Taft, 50-cent; Wilson, 
$1; Harding, $2; and Coolidge, $5 


Let 

et's Build 
Continued from page 5 

who don’t agree with him, and I’m one 

of them. 

“Housing is not a problem each fam- 
ily can solve for itself,’ Mr. Holmes 
continues. “I suppose you know that 
nearly half of our families have in- 
comes of less than $1500 a year. Amer- 
ica’s big problem today is to see that 
every family can earn enough to have 
a decent standard of living. People 
who are rich and well-off like Bill Win- 
ters, will have to pay their share of 
the increased taxes. 

“Good housing is a community re- 
sponsibility, a public service like good 
water, parks, sewers, schools, and po- 
lice and fire protection. Slum clear- 
ance and good housing make far bet- 
ter public health, safety and morals. 
In the end, it will actually result in 
savings for taxpayers if it is done well. 

“Mr. Winters told us about some 
housing projects which the govern- 
ment is working on, or is already fin- 
ished. Perhaps you could tell us about 
city planning commissions, like the 
one you are chairman of.” 

“Gladly,” says Mr. Holmes. “First, 
we have established zoning laws. Zon- 
ing means keeping business and in- 
dustrial districts separate from resi- 
dential districts. Our zoning laws limit 
the height of buildings in certain dis- 
tricts and require open spaces around 
them for light and air. 














“Zoning is only one form of plan- 
ning. Planning means studying the 
community, deciding what things are 
good in it, and what things are bad, 
and what can be done to improve mat- 
ters. Here in Centralia, we are just be- 
ginning. But we hope some day to 
make Centralia a model community— 
with good housing, space for public and 
private recreation, convenient trans- 
portation, and well-regulated traffic. 

“Over 1700 towns and cities have 
some form of local planning board, 
and 45 states have state planning 
boards. There is also a national plan- 
ning board called the National Re- 
sources Committee. This committee 
supplies local planning boards with 
valuable information. Also it studies 
the needs of our whole nation, and 
suggests plans for making the best 
possible use of our resources. 

“Our federal government is also 
lending money to individuals and com- 
panies for building private homes. 
Also it is making loans and grants for 
large-scale public housing through the 
U. S. Housing Authority. The govern- 
ment will lend money to city and state 
authorities for the construction of low- 
rent housing projects and the clearing 
away of old unsanitary buildings. We 
haven’t any government funds in Cen- 
tralia yet, but we hope to get some. 

“The federal government is carry- 
ing on its own building projects. This 
work was begun by the P.W.A. Hous- 
ing Division, and it is now being car- 
ried on by the U. S. Housing Authority 
of the Department of the Interior. To- 
day it has 51 projects in 35 cities either 
completed or being built. These will 
provide houses for about 20,000 fam- 
ilies. 

And so we say goodbye to Mr. 
Holmes, after thanking him for his 
helpful information. 
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THE WORLD 
IN STAMPS 


By Ernest A. Kehr 


INCE this issue of our magazine 
S is particularly concerned with 
housing, suppose we turn the 
pages of our stamp album and consider 
a few famous houses that have been 
used to illustrate the specimens in our 
collection. Many important homes, you 
know, have been postally honored by 
our own country and foreign lands. 
Perhaps the oldest houses in Amer- 
ica are in the famous Indian commun- 
ity dwelling at Mesa Verde, Colorado. 
These are depicted as the main subject 
on the recent four-cent National Parks 
stamp. (See cut below.) On this fine 
specimen, which is printed in a rich 
brown, we can see the various cham- 
bers of an apartment house built into 
the side of a cliff many centuries ago 
and comprising such special rooms as 
kitchens, bedrooms and even ceremo- 
nial halls. 





Oldest House in America 


The most famous home in America, 
that of George Washington at Mount 
Vernon, has been honored by a postal 
issue twice. Once on the envelope 
stamps of 1932, issued to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of Washington’s 
birth and again last year by the one- 
cent special stamps in honor of the 
U. S. Army. (See cut below.) 

Though it isn’t the main part of the 
Michigan Centennial stamp, two minor 
panels on either side of the state seal 
in the center tell a whole «tory of 
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Beautiful Mount Vernon 


. 


housing development in our country. 
On the right side is shown a cluster of 
Indian wigwams in 2 forest of pine, 
while on the left is a view of modern 
skyscraper apartments and office 
buildings. What a contrast rendered 
by one hundred years of progress! 
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The Canadian five-cent stamp of 
1908 shows us a fine picture of what 
an early American home looked like. 
It shows the house in which Samuel 
Champlain lived while he was in 
Quebec in 1608. It’s a curious looking 
residence compared with our up-to- 
date houses, but in those days it repre- 
sented the height of domestic fashion. 

Italy has given us pictures of many 
famous homes which 
are today regarded as 
national shrines and 
tourist attractions, on 
her postage stamps. 

The beautiful villa of 
Manzoni at Milan is on 
a 1924 stamp. Garibaldi’s 
home at Caprera and 
the mansion in which 
Vincenzo Bellini com- 
posed some of his bril- 
liant music are also 
postally pictured. 
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about Adolf Hitler, but 
very few persons know 
that his house at Munich 
was reproduced upon a 
special postage stamp in 1936. The 
stamp had a franking value of only 15 
pfennigs but was sold at the post offices 
in Germany for 25 pfennigs. The extra 
premium was used to support some 
governmental charity. 

The United States has never issued 
a stamp that depicted the White House 
in which our presidents live. but it did 
appear on the stamp of a foreign coun- 
try. Poland is using it to decorate her 
current 25-grazy stamp. 

And if we examine our stamps care- 
fully we can learn how people in far- 
off places are housed. Africa still has 
many primitive dwelling places. 
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North Borneo Stilts 


Stamps from such lands as Congo, 
South Africa, Liberia, Ethiopia and 
Transvaal give us a good idea of how 
the natives live. 

A Kaffir Kraal, with its thatched 
roof and braided reed walls, was used 
by the Union of South Africa in 1928 
on a four-pence stamp. Mozambique 
Company, a Portuguese colony in East 
Africa, depicts a native hut on her 70- 
centavos stamp of last 
year. 

West African homes 
are on stamps of both 
the Congo and Liberia. 
They certainly look in- 
teresting enough on 
stamp pictures, but 
we're inclined to believe 
that insects and wild 
animals wouldn’t have 
much trouble in getting 
inside. 

Brunei is a small Brit- 
ish protectorate in the 
northern part of Borneo 
and, of course, is still 
pretty primitive. If we 
examine stamps from 
that country we can see an arrange- 
ment that is ideal for the conditions 
there. The jungle is so dense that it’s 
impossible to build homes there, so 
the natives built a whole village right 
out on the river, putting their bamboo 
hunts on stilts. Brunei is not far from 
the village in which lived Saudin, the 
boy whose story appears on page 6. 

There’s really no end to the different 
types of homes and houses you can 
find illustrated by postage stamps. 
Practically every country has its own 
individual style of architecture devel- 
oped to satisfy varying conditions of 
use and climate. 











Hits and Misses 
Among the Films 


The Adventures of Marco Polo 
(United Artists). The movies have cer- 
tainly muffed this one. A corking good 
story could have been made from the 
adventures of the 13th century Vene- 
tian who has become known as the 
“first traveling salesman.” According 
to the film, Marco (Gary Cooper) ar- 
rives in China, after a Hollywoodian 
hop-skip-and-jump over ocean-moun- 
tain-desert, is properly impressed by 
the magnificence of the court of Kublai 
Khan and properly startled by Chi- 
nese firecrackers. But from the mo- 
ment Marco sees the Khan’s daughter, 
the story starts to tumble and turns 
out to be a long-winded account of 
Venetian boy-chases Chinese girl. And 
a very dull chase it is, even with Basil 
Rathbone, as an evil Saracen, doing 
his villainous best. Must of the cast are 
ill-at-ease as “ancient Chinese” and 
Gary Cooper is about as much at home 
in Marco’s shoes as a cowboy in a dress 
shirt. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm (20th 
Century Fox). According to the pro- 
ducers, this film was “suggested by the 
Kate Douglas Wiggin story.” If so, the 


suggestion came from the title on the 
cover. We’ve never read of a Rebecca 
who was known as “Little Miss Amer- 
ica, radio star of the Crackly Grain 
Flakes Hour,” but we've seen Little 
Miss Temple (this Rebecca) trot out 
her same bag of tricks before. The real 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm is still 
in the book where they left her. 

The Big Broadcast of 1938 (Para- 
mount) is another “mammoth” enter- 
tainment, with a little bit of every- 
thing thrown into it. Running through 
it all is the story of a transatlantic race 
between two streamlined liners. W. C. 
Fields is on deck to provide most of the 
laughs. He plays a whiz of a golf game 
and has a very funny run-in at the Su- 
per-Super Filling Station, before he 
sets sail, and, during the race, he man- 
ages to gum up the works of the ship’s 
machinery. But between these high 
spots there are many dull spots. Most 
of the musical numbers come during a 
stage show on the boat. This is an odd 
assortment of crooners, torch singers, 
rippling rhythm (Shep Field’s orches- 
tra) and even a Metropolitan opera 
singer (Kirsten Flagstad). 

Hawaii Calls (RKO). If you can 
stand the sugary singing of Bobby 
Breen, you may be able to swallow 
this story of stowaways and spies. 
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SPRING and BASEBALL 


ARE HERE AGAIN | 


ing over the horizon on this 
very day (March 2l1st). And 
who is that fellow pursuing Spring? 
Driving her on with a big stick and 
pecul‘ar windings of his arm? Ah, 
now we see. It’s a baseball player. 
Spring always stirs him to action. 
Busiest baseball places right now 
are the training camps where the big 
league teams get into shape for the 
opening of the season next month. 
The players are ordered to report to 
their training camps early in March. 
If the player is a member of the Chi- 
cago Cubs, White Sox or Pittsburgh, 
then he will head for California, 
where these teams have their camps. 
The thirteen other training quarters 
are in the South. The Philadelphia 
Athletics, Cleveland Indians, and 
New York Giants train in Louisiana. 
The Philadelphia Phillies go to Bi- 
loxi, Miss.; the St. Louis Browns to 
San Antonio, Tex.; and the remain- 
ing eight clubs to places in Florida. 
Once the player reaches camp, he 
must immediately begin the serious 
business of getting into condition. If 
the player is overweight, he slips a 


S = is here! We see her com- 





DIZZY’S SURE AIM 


One of the best known gas-station proprietors 
in America is Dizzy Dean, who also plays ball. 


heavy rubber sweatshirt under his 
regular baseball shirt and takes plenty 
of running exercises and calisthenics 
in addition to his regular workouts on 
the diamond. 

In camp the manager carefully looks 
over the promising rookies and gives 
every man on the squad a thorough 
tryout. If his infield or outfield needs 
recasting, he does it then. About ten 
days after camp has been officially 
opened, the teams are ready to start 
their spring exhibition series. The ma- 
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jor league teams play most of their 
early season games against each other. 
One day, for example, the Chicago 
Cubs on Catalina Island will cross over 
into Pasadena for a game against the 
Chicago White Sox. A few days later, 
the White Sox will return the visit. 

Around April 9, the clubs are ready 
to break camp and head north or east 
to their home grounds in the large cit- 
ies. On the way they will stop off to 
play minor league teams and give the 
fans of the smaller cities the only op- 
portunity they have to see the famous 
big leaguers in action. These games 
help defray the expenses of the costly 
training camps. 

Let’s take a glance at the batting 
order, and see what some of these 
players do with-themselves all year 
round. You know, the baseball season 
lasts only five and a half months (April 
18 through September). During these 
months the players stick to baseball, 
and are under orders from their man- 
ager to do as he thinks best for the 
club. 

But when the season ends, the play- 
ers are free to do as they please. Each 
player has a contract with the club. 
The club “owns” him during the term 
of the contract (usually one to three 
years, when the contract may be re- 
newed). The club can sell the player 
to any other club at any time. 


Off-season Jobs 


Most of the players turn to regular 
off-season jobs when they hang their 
spikes up in September. For example, 
“Memphis” Bill Terry, manager of the 
New York Giants, is the manager of an 
oil company in Memphis, Tenn.; “Fat” 
Freddy Fitzsimmons of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers runs a chicken ranch, and 
Waite Hoyt is an undertaker. 

Many of the other players go on 
hunting or fishing trips, or take up 
anything that comes along. “Larrup- 
ing” Lou Gehrig, of the Yankees, 
spent his winter in Hollywood, mak- 
ing a cowboy film, Rawhide, which will 
be released shortly. Originally, Lou 
was supposed to appear in a Tarzan 
role, but after seeing him in lion-skin 
pants, the producer struck him out! 

Pepper Martin, Cardinal outfielder, 
managed a prize-fighter and promoted 
fights in Oklahoma City with his wife 
in charge of the cash box. His team- 
mate, the great “Dizzy” Dean, divided 
his time between running a filling sta- 
tion in Bradenton, Fla., and playing 
golf with his pal, Paul Waner, slug- 
ging Pittsburgh Pirate outfielder. 
“Dizzy’s” American League rival for 
the daffiness title—“Goofy” Gomez— 
spent most of his time in the divorce 
courts. 

Charley Gehringer, of the Detroit 
Tigers, who was elected the most valu- 
able player in the American League 
last year, happens to be a first class 
badminton player. He’s so good he can 
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“COWBOY” LOU GEHRIG 
The New York Yankee's star player was never on 
a horse in his life until he went to Hollywood. 


make money at it. In fact, he made 
more money at badminton this past 
winter than he did at his regular pro- 
fession of baseball. And his salary with 
Detroit is about $20,000 per year. He 
is one of the highest-paid players in 
baseball. The average salary of play- 
ers is around $5,000. Rookies (new 
players) receive about $2,500. 
Another highly paid star is Joe Di- 
Maggio of the Yankees. As we write 
this, he is a “hold out,” demanding 
$30,000. He has been offered $25,000. 
When the season is over, DiMaggio 
manages a restaurant, the “Seafood 
Grotto,” in his home town, San Fran- 
cisco. Joe does his own fishing, and 
customers ordering fish in his restau- 
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DiMAGGIO’S GOOD RIGHT ARM 


During off-season, DiMaggio runs a restaurant 
Photo shows him eating up some of the profits. 


rant, are served some of his own catch. 

Red Rolfe of the Yankees, best third 
baseman in the business, and Morris 
Arnovich of the Philadelphia Phillies, 
coached high school basketball teams. 

When not pitching for the Boston 
Bees, Jim Turner, the 31 - year - old 
rookie, routes the drivers for a milk 
company in Nolensville, Tenn. 
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| The Weekly Puzzle Page an hex A z 
q g House ty o 
Edited by EUGENE SHEFFER hey i 
pe Jack: Built 
Bee ~~. 
THE ZODIAC r= PEAKING of housing and SN 
; pa building, you surely remem- 7 % 
b. AVE you ever looked in an almanac and seen the series of twelve pictures *] ber the old nursery story about / ° 
ilt. We h 
we illustrate in the puzzle below? They represent the signs of the zodiac nag parc spt the : K 
which the Egyptians knew and believed to have a guiding influence on our lives. title of that story, and you can [-: 
There are three signs of the zodiac for each season of the year and their names SS 
come frem Latin words. Two of these words are quite long, containing eleven gat pac gt een oe ~ Baa Se eek h\| 
etters each. We invite you to try to pick out these names by solving the puzzle a you merely add the first word de- \\ ° 
contained in the frame of squares below. You will find 80 letters which make up [XN | fined to the second word defined [9 
the names of the twelve signs of the zodiac. If you draw a continuous line through Ne +a og hae bermig eg tg 2 iN 
the letters, you will make a symmetrical design. You can draw your line from ss (to make a lace edging) added to Ml 5) 
square to square in any direction, but only when one square touches another. “| TOO (also) comes out as TAT- 1 
Of course no square is passed through twice. Start with the letter A (marked Datel eke eat teinnes ofa te ° 
with a star) and see if you can find the Latin name of the Ram, the first sign of 4} final words, reading down, spell iy 
the zodiac. A period after a letter means that it is the last letter of a name. The THE HOUSE THAT JACK 
S (marked with two stars) is the last letter of the twelfth name, and when you er bg arcane poh ; 
reach it you will have completed tracing the design. \ so that you have a start for each nw 
MY =f the 21 words. 4 “hh 
' AN wah 
4 
T 1. Add “to make a lace edging” to 
“also” and get “a continuous 
beating of a drum.” 
8 oe eK H 2. Add “possessed” to “place where 
ship ties up” and get “a food 
fish of the cod family.” 
E 3. Add “the conclusion” to “the 
t organ of hearing” and get “to 
3 make beloved.” 
i1A AIR H 4. Add “a covering for the head” 
i to “a bright color’ and get “en- 
i * mity.” 
. a S | S | O 5. Add “pertaining to” to “ward 











off” and get “to do anything dis- 
pleasing.” 

U 6. Add “a preposition meaning 
above” to “a series of games, as 
in tennis” and get “to over- 
throw.” 

S 7. Add “to change position” to 
“not so much” and get “lazy.” 

E 8. Add “to choose by vote” to 
“drove” and get “either pole of 
an electric apparatus.” 

T 9. Add “a compulsory charge” to 
“a personal pronoun” and get 

“a motor cab.” 

H 10 Add “a son of Noah” to “to per- 
mit” and get “a village of only 
a few houses.” 

A 11. Add part of the verb “to be” to 
“utility” and get “to divert.” 

T 12. Add “the mound on which a 
golf ball is placed” to the defi- 
nite article and get “to grow or 
develop teeth.” 

J 13. Add “a moment ago” to “frozen 
water” and get “impartiality.” 

A 14. Add “everything” to “was in- 
debted to” and get “permitted.” 

C 15. Add “a light delivery wagon” 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS SLUM CLEARANCE is made by in- to “a range of hills or moun- 

serting these words in their proper tains’ and get “the case contain- 

ARCHITECT'S DELIGHT is mount- places: SPOT, STOP, TOPS, POTS ing the powder for a firearm.” 

ed like this— , - : , 7 Add “generous” to “a color” and 

e The change in SNAKES ALIVE is get “relationship by birth or 
CASTLE CLEAT made this way— 


. marriage.” 
SHUTTER TRUEST SNAKE B 17. Ada “the legal profession” to “in- 
THREAT crease or profit” and get “that which 
CLEAR is bought at a low price.” 


Ss 
LOWER ; U 18. Add “a preposition meaning below” 
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SPIRE RIPS : 5. to “to depart” and get “to suffer or 
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I 19. Add “a little mischievous demon” to 
GEOGRAPHY QUIZ is answered as 
follows —1, Baton Rouge. 2, Rhode SCRAMBLEGRAM words are L 20 


Den Cemmwm 


“every person considered individual- 
ly” and get “to accuse of misconduct 
in office.” 
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“one who rents property.” 
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